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Lugol’s solution of iodine, at the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, 
four years ago. He presents the records of eleven cases, which resulted 
as follows: Cured more quickly and thoroughly than by the ordinary 
method of treatment, 2 ; benefited, but not in a greater degree than by 
the common method, 3 ; and injured, rather than benefited, 6. 

In open pelvic abscess, Dr. Lee has found great benefit from injecting 
the pus cavity, using the fluid largely diluted; and that it hastened the 
process of softening the densely indurated deposit around the abscess-wall 
and quickened its absorption. 

Dr. Sawyer records two cases of mania the result of lactation, one of 
which recovered under treatment in a little over a month, and the other 
died in four days, when apparently not in immediate danger shortly be¬ 
fore. No autopsy. 

Dr. Brown’s paper is a valuable historical and statistical record of 24 
cases of combined intra- and extra-uterine pregnancy, prepared under the 
interest excited by the case of Dr. H. P. C. Wilson, of Baltimore, ope¬ 
rated upon by laparotomy on May 11, 1880. 

More than one-half of the cases tabulated belong to the United States. 
We remember distinctly a twenty-fifth case, but cannot recall the refer¬ 
ence. The physician told the woman that she was pregnant with twins, 
but delivered her of only one foetus. When she recovered and was about 
the house, she one day laughed at his supposed mistake when he told her 
that the second child was still there, and that she would find it out some 
day. About a month later, the cyst gave way when she was at the wash- 
tub, and she went into a collapse and died. The case is reported proba¬ 
bly in one of our old southern journals. 

Of the cases left to nature (20) there were 9 women saved, and 7 of 
the intra-uterine foetuses. There were three primary laparotomies, all 
fatal to the women, and saving one intra- and two extra-uterine foetuses. 
One foetus was removed through the vaginal wall; woman saved ; and in 
one case left to nature, the extra-uterine foetus was removed from an ab¬ 
scess pointing through the abdominal wall, by laparotomy, performed five 
months after the labour. 

The extra-and intra-uterine twins delivered under the knife at one and 
the same operation, by I)r. E. Paul Sale, of Aberdeen, Mississippi, on 
March 3, 1870, lived respectively six months and one year. The first 
died of broncho-pneumonia after having recovered from an attack of 
measles, and the second of measles. (Letter of Dr. Sale, Nov. 17, 1880, 
to the reviewer.) R. P. H. 


Art. XYII —A Treatise on the Science and Practice of Medicine. 
By Alonzo B. Palmer, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Pathology and 
Practice of Medicine, and of Clinical Medicine in the University of 
Michigan, Physician to the State University Hospital, etc. etc. Vol. I. 
pp. 903, 8vo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1882. 

Among the reasons given in the preface for the publication of this 
work, we find mentioned the fact that foreign works on the practice of 
medicine are bought extensively by American readers of medicine, and, 
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therefore, no entirely satisfactory publication on this subject, written by 
one of our countrymen, exists. Again, it is said that proper treatment of 
any disease must be based, in a measure, upon considerations pertaining 
to nationality, surroundings, and habits. Moreover, in Europe books are 
written by men who rank as consultants, or who are only familiar with 
the practice of large city hospitals, and who are unfamiliar with the re¬ 
sults obtained in the use of medicinal methods with country patients, or 
with those who manifest merely the initiatory symptoms of disease. The 
reasons given for writing another work on practice are quite sufficient, it 
appears to us, provided we shall find in reading the volumes, that the wish 
to be a public teacher by writing is sustained by the knowledge, experience, 
and labour which the position sought for demands. The table of contents 
of the first volume (which alone has thus far appeared) shows that the 
author intends to burden himself with no very elaborate classification. In 
fact, we find but three main divisions to what is thus far written : first, a 
part wholly devoted to considerations pertaining to general pathology and 
therapeutics ; second, a part, which is the largest one (pp. 400), assigned 
to a description of particular general diseases ; third, a part in which cer¬ 
tain local diseases are described. Among the latter, those of the alimen¬ 
tary canal and digestive system solely command his attention. In the 
first two chapters of the first part of this work, we find a good summary 
of received ideas in regard to definitions and general observations on the 
nature of disease. Besides, we remark numerous physiological and pa¬ 
thological descriptions, which have evidently been culled with very con¬ 
siderable outlay of thought and industry from acknowledged authorities of 
our time, but to whom very exceptionally any credit is given for much 
borrowed material. In fact, in these, as well as in the succeeding chap¬ 
ters of this work, one is forcibly impressed with the almost complete ab¬ 
sence of foot-notes, or reference to the works of others, which in a modern 
work of so general a character appears to us very essential. We cannot 
afford, as readers of other men’s thoughts, to have them assimilated so 
thoroughly that the primary and true origin of the subject-matter of 
our study be entirely ignored. Moreover, it should be expected of any 
one making use of researches laboriously gleaned, that the precise place of 
these “ trouvailles” should be furnished for the benefit of investigators in 
a similar field. Not to do this, is to carry conviction that the work is 
either a compilation from works in the hands of most fairly educated 
members of our profession, or else that its views are in great measure 
original, which might lend interest to the treatise if prepared merely for 
a few searchers after novelties, but would detract greatly from its value as 
a guide for students and junior practitioners. The pathology of inflam¬ 
mation is treated of in thirty-seven pages. In it we find a great deal on 
this subject, not always told in the best English, but also certain descrip¬ 
tions, which, out of place here, are, in our opinion, not worthy of any 
place in a dignified exposition of the science of medicine. On page 82, 
we notice the following lines as being delineative in part of one of the 
conditions manifested in childhood by an individual with a tendency to¬ 
wards tubercular deposit: “ The scapul® stand out like budding wings, 
which the prophetic and sentimental say will be angels’ pinions soon, to 
carry them away. They talk philosophy and sentiment in the nursery, 
almost in the cradle; they are considered ‘ too smart to live,’ and are ex¬ 
cellent subjects for Sunday-school story books.” The following remarks 
also, in regard to the use of alcohol, on pp. 85, 86, are also pitched in a 
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key that is scarcely attractive, and which here, as well as elsewhere 
throughout this work, decidedly mars its general tone, i. e .:— 

“The opinion that so unnatural an article as alcohol can serve as a condition 
of normal life in old age as milk does in infancy, is as far from the truth as any¬ 
thing else that is false ; and a belief in it has done much harm. 

the opinion is now becoming general in all enlightened medical circles, that alco¬ 
hol in all its admixtures should be regarded, from a scientific point of view, as a 
medicine or a poison, according to the manner of its use, and should be classed 
with other drugs.” 

Is nothing to be said of alcohol as a food, and are the researches of men 
of the value of Richardson, Anstie, Sanderson, Brunton, etc., not to be 
even alluded to when such sweeping affirmations are introduced into a 
text-book for the beginners in medicine ? 

In his remarks on the therapeutics of inflammation, the author raises 
his voice with considerable force and emphasis against the increasing 
scepticism of our day. He believes that in very many instances we can 
control the march of inflammatory processes, if curative means are em¬ 
ployed sufficiently soon. Moreover, he recognizes in the changes of opin¬ 
ions with respect of medical practice, which each succeeding decade 
evolves, rather the evidence of men’s varying views than the proof that 
the indications of means of treatment are very different. The general 
doctrine of fevers is clearly exposed, allusion is made to the views held by 
the best and latest authorities on the subject of the specific fevers, espe¬ 
cially as regards their parasitic origin. Pasteur’s views are reported with 
commendation, and as an outcome of the study of febrile action, its causes, 
march, and effects, we have developed a classification of fevers. They 
are divided into—I. Symptomatic ; II. Idiopathic: the former includ¬ 
ing irritative, inflammatory, hectic, pysemic and septicasmic, catarrhal 
fevers; the latter non-specific and specific, which are both again divided 
into numerous sub-classes. The last chapter of Part I. is, also, the most 
suggestive of this first division of Dr. Palmer’s work. In it he treats of 
several of the minor ailments which affect human beings. The different 
appearances of the tongue are portrayed, and the remedies for dryness, 
excessive thirst, inappetence are amply detailed; afterwards we have re¬ 
ference to indigestion, American nervousness, rheumatic pains, bites of 
insects, capillary hemorrhages, and taking cold and its treatment. The 
American habit of drinking freely of ice-water is not unduly vituperated, 
and a pill of quinine, camphor, and belladonna is thought to be useful in 
allaying the irritation of an acute coryza. In concluding this chapter, 
the author insists upon a possibility of aborting many diseases by the pro¬ 
per use of drugs, perhaps, indeed, of notably influencing the gravity and 
duration of several of the specific diseases, and he claims for those who 
give attention in their work to this kind of practice, a footing of perfect 
equality with those who seek to find the causes of disease, or who unravel 
mysteries only by meditation in the dead-house. In the chapter devoted 
to the treatment of fevers, we expected to find some personal views re¬ 
corded, in view of the statement several times repeated previously, that 
the author deprecated certain methods of treatment adopted abroad for 
these affections, as applicable to similar maladies with us. These we have 
not discovered, and, whilst the chapter is in the main complete, it goes 
over well-trodden ground, and makes no evident addition to our actual 
knowledge of the subject considered. 

The sections on malarial fevers afford evidence of much experience in 
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their management, and the extended remarks on treatment of the inter¬ 
mittent, remittent, and pernicious forms are quite valuable additions to 
our acquired information of this matter. In the majority of instances, 
treatment may be properly begun by the employment of a mercurial fol¬ 
lowed by a saline cathartic. The system is then ready for the efficient 
action of quinine. This remedy must be exhibited with the beginning 
of the period of intermission, and during this time from fifteen to thirty 
grains should be taken in divided doses. For an ordinary case of inter¬ 
mittent fever no further treatment is usually required. In the treatment 
of remittent fever the author also insists upon the great advantages derived 
from the use of some mild mercurial in the first stage, and states very 
emphatically that, in his opinion, no other remedy, even of the modern 
cholagogues, accomplishes so much in regulating the secretions of the 
digestive organs. In the treatment of pernicious malarial fever the author 
regards securing the antidotal effect of quinine as soon as possible “ as the 
only safety.” 

Under the head of Causes of Typhoid Fever an interesting report of an 
epidemic which broke out in a young ladies’ institute in Pittsfield, Mass., 
is inserted. The result of the investigations there carried on prove con¬ 
clusively that this fever is often a direct consequence of the bad condition 
of cesspools, privies, and drains. Such facts, although well known, are 
not improperly narrated in detail, in view of their great importance from 
a sanitary point of view. In this epidemic it was distinctly noted, also, 
how rarely the contagium of typhoid is directly carried from a patient to a 
person in good health. When the contagium is transported from one in¬ 
dividual to another, it is usually carried by the non-disinfected intestinal 
discharges of the sick. A plea for the “ dry earth” system for the disposal 
of excreta, is urged in the following paraphrase of Scriptural language:— 

“Though so long, and still so often overlooked, this principle in human hy¬ 
gienics and decency is at least as old as Moses, whose directions respecting a 
paddle for each weapon were well adapted to the condition of the wandering 
Israelites; and doubtless long before the time of that hygienic reformer this was 
understood and practised by the domestic felines, and with more than human 
wisdom and consistency has been continued by them ever since.” 

Quite a number of formulae are introduced into the text under the head 
of Treatment of Typhoid Fever. Sometimes they are written in Eng¬ 
lish, sometimes partly in English, partly in Latin ; frequently the Latin 
is open to criticism, as the following examples prove: Oleo Ricini (p. 
272); Liq. Ammonia Acetatis (p. 273); Extracti opi. liquidi (p. 274). 
In speaking of the use of alcohol in this disease, the author affirms 
“ that in ordinary cases it should be dispensed with entirely” (p. 283). 
Its use, however, is indicated according to him when the pulse is very 
rapid and feeble, or slow ; in low delirium and stupor ; if the tongue be 
brown and dry, with general depression. Whenever given, it is best to 
administer it in the form of pure alcohol, as the precise quantity given can 
be more easily estimated and regulated. 

The section on treatment of typhoid is given with ample details, and is 
very readable. We do not, however, discover anything very different 
in it from what we should expect to find in a classical article written by 
one of the foreign authorities whose names are frequently cited, and we 
are here, as in very many places throughout the work, at a loss to under¬ 
stand in what consist the great differences betw r een ourselves and distin¬ 
guished foreign observers, in the treatment of fevers and other internal 
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diseases. We are sorry to remark tliat the author willingly accords the 
name of typho-malarialfever to an affection which, as he says,“may with 
propriety be applied to the resultant phenomena,” and should not be, 
therefore, regarded as a morbid entity. 

We are glad to notice that he holds to the view of the constitutional 
nature of diphtheria, and does not believe too great reliance should be 
placed upon mere topical applications. There is one stimulant in this 
affection which we have learned to value so highly that we are desirous 
that he and others may bring it into more general use, and that is coffee. 
When the heart action has become feeble and irregular, when the pulse 
is no longer but a mere thread under the finger, and when alcoholic 
stimulants have been taken in vain in large and frequently repeated doses, 
we have seen strong, black coffee act almost magically in restoring rela¬ 
tive strength and vitality. 

For the prevention of local pitting from smallpox, slight importance is 
attached to any local application. Carbolized oil, used by means ot a soft 
brush, is recommended in rather an uncertain manner. The method of 
vaccinating with humanized virus, as we have good reason to believe, is 
not so frequent in our country as the author states, and we do not wish 
this antiquated method, against which there are so many strong objec¬ 
tions, again to become popular. 

The author would, in our opinion, have done well in pointing out more 
at length some of the features of differential diagnosis of scarlet fever. In 
some epidemics, even when the disease is thoroughly well marked in other 
particulars, the desquamation is very slight, and will scarcely by itself lend 
much authority to the diagnosis. In our experience, albuminuria, as an 
intercurrent phenomenon or sequela of scarlet fever, is far less frequently 
encountered than it is the habit to affirm. When it does occur, however, 
during the march of the disease, it is probably an effect of the scarlatina 
poison rather than the direct consequence of cold or exposure. Of course 
this view' should not contra-indicate minute care in protecting children 
from rapid changes of temperature, but it makes our feeling of responsi¬ 
bility less when an unfortunate renal complaint declares itself in spite ot 
the closest attention on the part of physician and nurse to ward it off. 
The author does not direct sufficient attention to the liability of purulent 
otitis during or consequent upon scarlatina. We are always watchful ot 
the ears of our little patients, as we know how insidiously the middle ear 
may become inflamed and the membrana tympani ruptured. Loss or 
great impairment of hearing is no consequence of this condition, and we 
therefore should never be satisfied unless w r e are constantly on the look¬ 
out to detect the beginning of the aural inflammation, so as to treat it 
according to the most approved modern methods. 

Throughout this work the sections on diagnosis are disposed of too rapidly 
and with very meagre details. This is a mistake in a book designed for 
students, inasmuch as many of the diseases they will encounter, and when 
they do they should have a work to which they can refer with a reason¬ 
able trust that their difficulties will be solved, and their pow’ers of discern¬ 
ment greatly aided. 

Hodgkin’s disease, pernicious anremia, simple amemia, and chlorosis are 
described in five pages—rather a small reservation for very important 
subjects. A dietary ample and rational for diabetic patients, taken from 
Flint, is given in extenso. The dietary of those afflicted with gout is not 
considered of very great importance, as only a few lines are assigned its 
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study. Nothing is said about the bad effects of farinaceous substances 
eaten immoderately, nor again of the advantageous substitution for them 
of an alimentation largely composed of meat. Whilst the salicylates are 
alluded to, their use is not familiar to the author by personal experience. 
Throat diseases are not described in accordance with the latest views. 
Certainly very few laryngologists at the present time make applications of 
a concentrated solution of nitrate of silver to chronic pharyngitis, or pre¬ 
scribe hop and vinegar inhalations with a blanket thrown over the head 
to abort an incipient tonsillitis. Affections of the oesophagus, though not 
fully reported, are yet sufficiently well given to entitle them to more praise 
than can usually be bestowed upon the text of these diseases in most 
works of practice of medicine. 

Diseases of the stomach is one of the best sections of this work, and 
were it not that the morbid anatomy is very deficient in quantity, might 
justly be praised for clearness and completeness. In the treatment of 
indigestion the author would not have his patients go to foreign watering- 
places in search of relief, as he believes that “all that is not quackery and 
deception at these places can be followed by every judicious physician ac¬ 
cording to his views of what is best under given conditions. Our perusal 
of the chapter on specific dysentery has been eminently satisfactory. The 
disease is a formidable one, is frequently met with in the summer practice 
of almost every physician, and is, therefore, one about which any further 
knowledge is always of interest, especially if it relates to curative treat¬ 
ment. Acute peritonitis is well described, with the exception of its 
pathological anatomy, which decidedly falls short of what it should be. 

The affections of the intestines, including constipation and diarrhcea, 
are written with tolerable completeness, and are really ample in details in 
what refers to treatment. The different diseases of the liver, functional 
and organic, terminate the volume. Murchison, Rutherford, Frerichs, 
are put under frequent contributions, and the resultant product is correct 
and tolerably satisfactory. 

Dr. Palmer is eminently a therapeutist. He believes in the use of 
remedies, and gets from their employment more good results than most 
practitioners are able to do. He falls short in his descriptions of morbid 
anatomy, simply because he himself is not a pathologist of the practical 
sort, and is therefore compelled to borrow largely from others in this de¬ 
partment of his work. 

After a careful perusal of this first volume of Prof. Palmer’s large work 
on Practice, we are rather disappointed. If a new edition should appear, 
it would be much improved by making the sections on diagnosis generally 
fuller. The phraseology is at times far from correct as regards construc¬ 
tion and the use of words. To this perhaps venial fault is added one which 
is more distasteful, namely, the use of many expressions which are in the 
highest degree commonplace and unsuitable to the character of the work. 
The paper, press, and general appearance of the volume are creditable. 
The work itself will prove useful to the practitioner who wishes to know 
what Dr. Palmer thinks of the treatment of a given disease, but he will 
not be likely to leave his foreign works to consult it in regard to other 
subjects embraced in the practice of medicine. B. R. 



